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are easily separated.    In this manner, it is said, a  man can
clear 1,000 nuts daily.    In the Laccadives the following method
of making coir is employed,    ' As the husk gets hard and woody
if the fruit is allowed to become quite ripe, the proper time to
cut it is about the tenth month.   If cut before this, the coir is
weak; if later, it becomes coarse and hard, and more difficult
to twist, and requires to be longer in the soaking pit and thus
becomes darker in colour.   When cut, the husk is severed from
the nut and thrown into soaking pits.    These, in some of the
islands, are merely holes in the sand, just within the influence
of the salt water.   Here they lie buried for a year and are kept
dowli by heaps of stones thrown over them to protect them
from the ripple.    In others, the soaking pits are fresh-water
tanks behind the crest of coral.   In these the water not being
changed  becomes foul  and  dark   coloured, which  affects  the
colour of the coir.   When thoroughly soaked the fibrous parts
are easily separated from the woody by beating.   If taken out
of the pits too early, it is difficult to free the coir from impuri-
ties.   If left too long, the fibre is weakened, as is said to be the
case also with that soaked in fresh water' (Robinson).   These
different modes are also practised in Ceylon.     There  exists,
however, no such necessity for steeping the husk so long in
water, it having been found that a shorter time is sufficient.
It has been proved that the fibre from the husk of the ripe
fruit is greatly improved in quality and appearance by beating,
washing, and soaking, and that the old method of steeping in
salt water for 18 months or two years is quite unnecessary, and
that it produces a harsher and dirtier coir.    All these processes
have been replaced in many districts by improved methods, in
which the fibre is extracted from the husk, either wet or dry,
by  means of machines.     The husks  are  crushed  in  a  mill,
consisting of two adjustable fluted iron rollers.    The pressure
here exerted flattens them and prepares them for the 'breaking
down/ or extraction of the fibre, performed in an * extract! on*
composed essentially of a drum or cylinder whose periphery is
coated with steel teeth that catch in the fibre and tear it from
the husk.   The machine is covered with a wooden case to prevent
the fibre being scattered.   It is then   'willowed* or  cleaned,
graded, and baled for shipment.    Coir is much used in India in
place of hair for stuffing mattresses, and is certainly preferable